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EDITORIALS, 


PEDAGOGY AND PARTISANISM. 


Boru are great factors in education; one 
directs the school that feeds the state, the other 
steadies the state that supports the school, and 
while they are thus indirectly interdependent 
and co-operative, each is a distinct factor, and 
as such it must be used or the result will fall 
short of the maximum product. It is evident 


_that 2+3x4 is not equal to 2x3x4. 
A teacher who would put his partisan views! 


into any emphatic form of expression in the 
schoolroom would be declared wanting in pro- 
fessional consistency at least by his patrons, be 
their political faith what it may, nor would the 
charge be less than just, for it is quite safe to 
set forth asa principle that the public school 


should be full of patriotism and free from par- | 


tisanism the pupil’s proudest political boast 
should be, “I am an American.” 

Be they ever so pronounced and conscien- 
tious, a teacher’s political sentiments take him 
to the stump or lead him into party newspaper 


discussions, at the expense of his influence in 
the schoolroom. 
There is a theory of purity in campaign 


“speeches, but there it ends; practically it seems 


that the politician who disdains to descend 
to personalities and insinuations against his 
Opponents, acts but the part of the valorous 
but indiscreet Broddock who deemed it coward- 
ice to adopt the methods of Indian warfare, 
even when fighting the savage on his own 
ground. The emotional multitude will shout 
themselves hoarse in applause of the slanderous 
surface wit, while the argument of polished 
oratory receives but passing notice, or at most _ 
the approving nod of the thoughtful few. 

The pedagogue is as unsuited to use some of 
the temporarilly most successful means of 
partisans, as is the pianist to the handling of 
the blacksmith’s heated tongs or heavy hammer. 

It is argued that the ablest minds from all 
vocations should enter the political field, and 
aid in its purification. 

We are of the opinion that the pedagogue 
can do most towards purifying politics by 
keeping practically out of them, not on the 
theory, however, that his presence “were pollu- 
tion,” but on the principle that political im- 
purity is chiefly the outgrowth of extreme 
prejudices, and-his remaining on somewhat 
conservative ground, will give him special 
opportunity of preventing abnormal prejudicial 
growth among the citizens of the future. 

Almost every young American has his ideal, 
and often that ideal is materialized in his 
teacher, especially if. that person be a type of 
goodly manhood, with strong personal magnet- 
ism; and it always grieves the judicious and 
misleads the unthinking to see the ove whom 
they would emulate placed in any position that 
makes it necessary to compromise the dignity 
of his better self. 

There is another feature of this subject 
which space forbids discussing here. We 
simply refer to it by claiming that all school 
elections and appointments show/d be independ- 
ent of partisan influence. 
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The make up of our educational army should 
not be done on party lines; from the selecting 
of a commissioner to manipulate the national 
bureau of education, to the employment of a 
janitor for adistrict school house. One policy 
only should be pursued: “Zhe best person for 
the place.” 

Party prejudices, or principles if you prefer 
the term, have just about as much in pedagogy 
as they are entitled to in a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, or in the erection of a Paul Revere 
Monument. 
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MISCELLANY, 


Tue closing missionary meeting of the se- 
mester, presided over by Dr. Hardy, was one 
_of the most typical and interesting in the entire 
course. Many questions were answered and 
much instruction given. 

This division of the Theological department, 
is assuming proportions, if possible, greater 
than ever before. Already some of the First 
Seven Presidents of the Seventies have engaged 
to lecture to this body of Priesthood. 


GEMS FROM.BROTHER MAESER’S LECTURES 
TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF THEB. Y. 
ACADEMY. 


NOVEMBER Ist, 1805, 


In all my observations of. and meditations 
concerning human life and its various aspects, 
I have failed to discover any difference in the 
value of a woman’s mission upon the earth 
from that of a man’s, aside from the divine 
authority of the priesthood. 

The Creator has planted within the woman’s 
heart a longing aspiration, a hope, a yearning 
to an exaltation of her sex reaching beyond 
the grave. The ancient heathen mythologies 
recognized that fact in creating goddesses 
alongside of their male gods. The Catholic 
Church recognized that fact in calling the 
mother of Christ “The Queen of Heaven.” 

The solution of that great problem of human 
existence is found, however, in the voice of 
revelation given to us in these latter days, and 
expressed in those beautiful lines: 


Se 
In the heavens are parents single ? 
No, the thought makes reason stare ; 
Truth is reason, truth eternal, 
Tells me I’ve a mother there. 

Endless and eternal progression as man’s 
and woman’s soul is, there are fundamental 
principles which none can deviate from with 
safety. The basic principles of a woman’s 
eternal development are her domestic virtues. 

No matter what superstructure in artistic 
accomplishments, literary or scientific pursuits, 


or public engagements she may be able to rear 


up, the highest attainments in any of these 
directions would be too dearly paid for by the 
sacrifice of any of her domestic duties. 

A true woman is Nature’s representative of 
purity, truth and gentleness; hence the least 
flaw in her character is quicker recognized, 
more severely criticised, and less entitled to 
forbearance, than in man. Like a crack in a 
mirror, a spot on a picture, a rent in a fine 
garment, it spoils the whole. 

God never gave any man o9r woman an 
opportunity for acquiring some truth or accom- 
plishment without some purpose. It is like 
the threads of many colors and kinds that have 
to be woven into a beautiful piece of embroid- 
ery. Each comes into requisition at its proper 
place and time. If thrown away there would 
be a hole in the workmanship, and the piece 
remain inccmplete. Hence use every oppor- 
tunity which the Lord is providing you with 
to acquire useful knowledge and accomplish- 
ments in the days of your youth, as the day 
will come in your life when each of those 
opportunities will demand of your hands its 
fulfillment. 


UTAH COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


Tue schools of Utah County now are and 
have been managed and conducted in strict 
accord with both the spirit and letter of the 
school law; and yet we may properly speak of 
the Utah Count’ school system, since there are 
some features of our schools which are peculiar 
to this county. And it is of those features, 
and not of the duties, prerogatives and rela- 
tions of school officers and teachers as laid 
down in the statutes, of which I am to speak 


briefly. 
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Of course’ the school law does not pretend 
to regulate such matters as the minor duties of 
superintendents, trustees, principals and 
teachers; county and district teachers associa- 
tions, teachers’ libraries; the organization, 
grading and management of schools, and 
methods of teaching, and discipline. All these 
are very properly left to be regulated by the 
parties immediately concerned, guided by the 
light of surrounding circumstances, and so it 
has come about that in working out these 
details by united and harmonious action among 
the factors of education there has grown up in 
Utah County what may properly be termed a 
distinct system. 

In 1880 the Utah County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was organized, having for its objects the 
_ diffusion of pedagogical principles and prac- 
tices; the mutual assistance of its members, 
and the elevation of the profession of teaching. 
During the thirteen years since that time the 
Utah County Teachers’ Association has con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and usefulness. It 
has gathered up every teacher in the county in 
its whirl, carrying them among the labyrinths 
of pedagogy, whether they would or not. It 
has, I believe, surpassed the highest expecta- 
tions of its early promoters. It is the oldest 
organization of the kind in the Territory. 
Upon diligent inquiry I have failed to learn 
of another such an association in any part of 
the country— where the teachers of as extensive 
a county have met regularly twice a month 
during the school season for so many years, 
besides attending to their manifold 
duties. For nearly the same period of time a 
summer school has been held each year. At 
first the instructions consisted of a mutual 
exchange of ideas and practical illustrations of 
methods of teaching, and the attendance was 
confined to the teachers of the county. These 
institutions have grown in popularity to such 
an extent, however, that in 1892 and 1893 ten 
neighboring counties joined with Utah County 
in securing the services of educators of national 
renown as instructors, and the attendance each 
year was more than four hundred. 

In addition to these institutes, and carrying 
out the same ideas, but more in detail, there 


other 


they meet as often as once, and in some dis- 
tricts two and three times a week. 

Last year a school officers’ association was 
effected, whereby the superintendent and 
trustees formed a union for the promotion of 
such matters as come within the scope of their 
duties. 

Comment upon the efficacy of these associa- 
tions in building up and strengthening the 
cause of education, is unnecessary. The teachers 
of Utah County have ever tried to keep abreast 
of most advanced thought in educational 
reading the best books, journals and 
periodicals, and drawing inspiration from every 
obtainable source. As a department of the 
work of the Utah County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a circulating library was established a 
few years ago, and it was a powerful factor 
for good, until through negligence, the books 
became scattered, and the library fell into 
“mnocuous desuetude.” 

Each year a county circular is prepared by 
school officers and principals, and issued by 
the superintendent, indicating the method of 
grading and forming departments, and of ex- 
aminations and promotions, giving the school 
calendar, vacations, sessions the curriculum 
the names of the authorized text-books and 
outlining the special duties of teachers and 
pupils. These manuals are distributed among 
parents as well as teachers, and have become 
a part of the law of the schools. | 

From about 1884 until 1892, when this duty * 
was devolved upon the superintendent, the 
teachers at their annual summer schools have 
formulated a course of study for their guidance 
in the class roora. Forms of term reports, 
certificates of promotion and other blanks are 
also prepared by the teachers, acting with the 
superintendent, and these are used in all dis- 
tricts of the county. 

A uniform method of organizing schools, as 
well as of conducting 


lines, 


classes and keeping 
daily records of pupils’ standing, was also 
adapted in years past, though lately there is a 
disposition to give less attention to uniformity 
in methods of recitaton, and more to psycho- 
logy and the underlying principles of education, 
many other points might be mentioned, further 


are local teachers’ associations in all districts | illustrating a uniformity in the school work of 
where two or more teachers are employed, and|this county, a oneness among teachers and 
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school officers in pursuit of success in the great 

cause of education, but enough has been said 

to.serve the purpose of this brief article. 
Without claiming for this county superiority 


over others, it may not be improper to note| 


the fact that many of the features of our system 
have been adapted by our neighboring counties, 
and some have found their way into ae school 
law of the Territory. 
Zi. A, WY, 
‘Provo, Oca! December 11, 1893. 


Tue following series of lectures, known as 
Wednesday “Theological Lectures,” began 
August 31st, was completed December 20th: 

Responsibility of the Student, by Principal 
B. Clut, fr. 

What the world believes, 
Whitely. 

Obedience,’by Prof. J. B. Keeler. 

Duty, by Emil Maeser. 

Character, by N. L. Nelson. 

The Sabktath Day, by Dr. K. G. Maeser. 

Tithing, by Prof. W. M. Wolfe. 

Fasting, by W. E. Rydalch. 

Prayer, by Prof. H. E. Giles. 

Respect for Legitimate Authority, by .Ba.S, 
Hinckley 

The Theological Student, by J. L. Towns- 
hend. 

Testimony, by L. E. Eggertsen. 

Resurrection, by Dr. M. H. Hardy. 

Gratitude, by Prof. G. H. Brimhall. 


by. Prof... Jes. 


THE ASYLUM. 


lomb of loved ones ost but iving— 
Dare you speak of it in scorn? 

Keep thy hand from sacred heartstrings— 
O beware the hidden thorn ! 

Thine own strength thou canst not measure, 
Canst thou say, ‘‘ I shall not fall?” 

Canst thou boast thine own fair darlings 
Heer shall sink ‘neath that dark wall ?"’ 


I have seen thee bowed in sorrow, 
When thy weak hand could not save 

Loved ones proven true and tender 
From the darkness of the grave ; 

Heard sad echoes from thy wailing, 
Saw the heaving of the breast 

When thy idols in death's slumber 
Sank to quiet dreamless rest. 


Ruthless seemed the fell destroyer, 
When the young and fair were slain— 
There was solace in ¢hy sorrow, 
Blessings mingled there with pain ; 
Speak not more of grief and trouble 
That a loss like thine doth bring, 
Lightly naming that dread sorrow 


With its deep and cruel sting. 
) 


Thou mayest yet cry in thy anguish, 
“ Would that death could rescue mine,” 
For thou canst not know the workings 
Of a hand that is divine; 
O’er thy lost and sculptured marble 
Makes the resting place more fair; 
That still spot to thee is holy, 
Place for tears and place for prayer. 


It is dust to dust there mingled, 
In that couch of mother earth, 
That sweet place of rest is fitting 
For a king of noblest birth; 
Come with me again I pray thee, 
Stand beside the living tomb; 
Hear the cries, the lamentations, 
Echoed from the house of doom. 


Softly tread for all is holy 
Where the dead forget to sleep ; 
Where the smile of God is hidden 
Where the angels come to weep; 
Dost thou shudder, aye, and tremble ? 
Yet turn not so soon away; 
Round the portals strew the flowers 
Kneel awhile to weep and pray. 


Loving hearts hath grown too weary, 
Broken ‘neath their weight of care; 
Willing hands hath dropped the burden 
Greater far than they could bear ; 
But each wail, each shriek of madness 
Is a plea to him above— 
Who shall claim so full a merey 
From the heart of boundless love. 
Aretta, 
B. ¥. A. Nov. 1893. 


CHEMISTRY. 


THERE are very few students who are in- 
different to the inportance of the study of Phy- 
siology. Domestic Science also is a popular 
branch because of its practicability. There are 
many other sciences that are attractive and 
practicable, and in the first rank of these is 
Chemistry. We continually becoming 
more familiar with the objects that surround 
us. 
wire. 


are 


Take for example, a piece of platinum 

Heat it in the flame of an alcohol lamp, 
then use the blow-pipe to make the heat more 
intense, next dip the wire in sodium carbonate 
and heat again, and lastly put the wire on 


charcoal and highly heat. In all these experi- 
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ments no change takes place in the platinum- 
Such substances as platium, gold, silver, lead 
‘and iron, are called by the chemist e/ements. 
To be sure many of the elements would not 
have remained unchanged, as did the platinum, 
but they could not have been broken up into 
other substances. Each remains a_ unit. 
Again, on charcoal heat a bit of galena. Here 
a marked difference is noticed. You will be 
able to detect the odor of burning sulphur, and 
if you heat it still higher, a globule of lead 
will be detected. Evidently, then, galena con- 
sists of sulphur and lead, each of which is an 
element. Galena is not an element, because 
by your analysis, you have proven that it can 
be broken into sulphut and lead. When two 
or more elements are united to produce sub- 
stance the resultant is called a compound. Of 
the elements there are about seventy, of the 
compouds here exists untold thousands. 

With these few elements how happens it that 
there are so many compounds? How is it 
that with a very limited number of articles at 
hand, the builder can erect such a variety of 
noble edifices? With his iron, wood and 
mortar, the skillful artisan can produce many 
different forms, but the same materials are 
.used. So is it in nature. The Great Creator 
takes of these elements, and although they 
are comparatively few in number, yet by His 
power, He fashions the beauties of the flower 
blends the coloring of our magnificent land- 
scapes, and makes this world habitable for us 
His children. 

The elements are’ divided into two great 
groups, viz., metals and non-metals. Mercury, 
copper, zinc, tin, serve to represent the 
metals, while hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
carbon are examples of the non-metals. «It is 
very difficult to define the terms, metal and 
non-metal. 
ordinary temperature, malleable and good con- 
ductors of heat and electricity, but mercury is 
a liquid at ordinary temperature.” These 
properties, especially the mallability and con- 


ductivity of heat and electricity are noticably] 


absent in non-metals. The old distinction is 
not founded on any real or essential difference, 
and only convenience is served by keeping it. 
Some of the most important non-metals will 
be the subject of our next sketch. 
W. LF. Rydateh. 


The metals are generally solid at} 


TRUE VS. AUTHENTIC. 

“Musr the story be true?” The question 
was asked in Grammar A. The teacher had 
given as preparation in composition, a story 
to be written by each student from is own ex- 
perience; i 

“Certainly,” replied the teacher, “it should 
be true but it need not be authentic.” 

“Will you kindly explain the difference?” 
was asked by one of the students. 

“With pleasure, for I consider it a vital 
point in language studies. Many young people 
refuse to read novels under the mistaken 
notion that they are not true, whereas the fact 
is, they are simply not authentic. What for 
instance can be more true than many of Dick- 
ens’ stories? English History of the same 
period does not begin to furnish the truths 
that one may gain from ‘Nichols Nickleby,’ or 
‘David Copperfield.’ That story is true which 
gives the correct representation of things as 
they actually are, which teaches principles 
and morais that are true, which does not create 
false ideas of life. Try the works of fiction 


‘that you have read by this rule. 


“Now is is seldom that a novel is authentic, 
even in part. To be authentic the characters 
must actually have existed, and the events 
The book would then be history. 

It has been remarked that there is so much 
difficulty in determining the real facts concern- 
ing men and events that there is really more 
falsehood in current history than in works of 
imagination which give a representation of the 
Same period of time. 

Besides, the truths of fiction, if I may use 
such a term, are seldom found in authentic 
history. The latter deals with what is public, 
the former with what is private; but we are 
more interested in what concerns individuals 
than in what concerns communities, and this 
for the reason that information about domestic 
life comes directly home to us. 

“I make bold to say that, so far from shun- 
ning good fiction because of a fear that it be 
not true, we should be vastly improved in 
morals and manners, did we make more of this 
kind of literature. 

“But let the fiction be true. Dime novels 
and yellow-backed literature in genearl are 
false in the only things that justify the novel. 
They give false impressions of life. 


transpired. 


‘i 
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“The stories you are to write need not be 
authentic, but be certain that they are true, 
and that they might be authentic should 
occasion bring them to pass. 

Reported by Orin Seager. 


MANNERS IN SCHOOL. 


A GREAT many teachers have asked, and are 
continually asking, “Where can I find a book 
on manners?” and if they do not succeed in 
obtaining one they give up in despair. A 
teacher must remember that she is the ideal in 
manners to her pupils, and if she be a perfect 
example she can expect and will find the per- 
fect copy in her pupils. 

Young teachers, pride yourselves in being 
clean, neat and mannerly, and the effect on 
your school may be seen immediately. If you 
are polite and courteous to your pupils they 
cannot but be the same to you and to their 
class-mates. 

A child never forgets his teacher’s ways and 
manners, and whenever these are recalled, they 
should be incentives to the pupil. Instead of 
giving children a talk on table etiquette, bring 
your lunch occasionally invite your 
scholars to remain and eat with you. They 
will try to eat as you do, to hold their spoons 
as you hold yours, and when they eat at home 
the lesson will not be lost upon them. 

Always bid your pupils a pleasant good morn- 
ing and good night. When you meet them on 
the street speak to them quietly and kindly. 
Be on the street, at home, and in school, what 
you would ask your pupils to be, and you need 
never worry about what to teach them, and 
how to do it. Occasionally it may be necessary 
to give them a few forms, but the best thing to 
put before them is a good influence, resulting 
from practical examples on your part. 

Amy Brown. 


and 


ELVES IN THE TREETOPS. 


Ho! for the elves in the treetops all swing ny, 
Climbing and clinging, 
Sporting and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 

Hark! to their laughter, so merrily ringing ! 


Each on the top of the topmost bough staying, 
Swerving and swaying, 
Peeping and playing, 
Hasting, delaying, 

Back to each tender things whispering, saying. 


One of his fairest all gallantly bending, 
Kinghtly attending, 
Adrent looks bending, 
Fear and love blending, 

She to him fingertips daintily lending. 


Watch them, now, gleefully, gracefully dancing, 
Shrinklng, advancing, 
Glowingly glancing, 
Perking and prancing, 

Timingly to wind-music sweet and entrancing. 


Tripplingly, skippingly, whirling and wheeling, 
Giddily reeling, 
Hiding, concealing, 
Quickly revealing, 

Gaily or shyly from deep coverets stealing. 


Upward and downward all rocking and riding, 
Glinting and gliding, 
Closing, dividing, 
Seeking and hiding, 

Laughing to scorn fear of evil betiding. 


Beautitul ones, ‘mid the merry leavss flying, 
Singing and sighing, 
Vaulting and vieing. 
Ogling and eyeing, 
Ever be visible to my deserying. 
s. SD. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 
From Lecture by Elder G. H. Brimhall. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


WueEn the Great Teacher put the test ques- 
tion of love to the chief Apostle, and was 
answered, “Yea Lord, thou knowest I love 
Thee,” the proof of the sincerity of the de- 
claration was demanded in the following words: 
Feed my lambs.” Now feed means to give 
food, and in this case it was evidently meant 
that spiritual or mental food should be pro- 
vided and presented. Food is that which 
nourishes and develops, or causes growth and 
strength along the line of law. 

Not everything taught is mental food, any 
more than is everything taken into the stomach 
nourishing. If unwholesome food is deletrious 
to growth and injurous to health, so is incor- 
rect ideas stultifying to mental growth, for the 
mind fed on error can never achieve the success 
that it could have gained in the digesting of 


‘| truth with the same effort so then we atrive at 


the teacher’s first’ great duty: a knowledge of the 
thing to be taught—know the subject.” 
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But this is insufficient; a knowledge of the 
subject to be taught is but one element of three 
that goes to make up ability to teach. Having 
food at hand is one thing, and knowing what 
to prevent is another. Salmon is a most excel- 
lent food for adults; but a single ounce will 
throw the digestive apparatus of the infant 
into a very unnatural condition; and that 
which was intended for pleasure has, through, 
misapplication, produced pain, and we are now 
face to face with the second duty of a teacher; 
to know the child; know it physically, mentally, 
and as far as may be, spiritually. 

We have not finished yet, nor can there be 
good teaching without the third element. It 
does not always follow, that from good material 
we get good manufactured articles; a tailor 
may from the finest cloth make up a suit ‘so 
unsuited to the wearer that, what should have 
been “a thing of beauty, and a joy forever,” 
ig an article of ugliness, and therefore a per- 
petual pain. We say perpetual, for who can 
recall any unfitting thing without a pang? A 
choice porterhouse steak can be so cooked, 
that to eat it would be intemperate at least. 
And so can the most enchanting subjects be 


so wrongly taught as to injure the mind. It 
is essential, then, ¢hat a knowledge of good 
methods be at a teacher’s command. “Do the 


best things in the best way,” is the law, and ‘so 
we summarize the three requests of the teacher 
from a scholastic or knowing standpoint: First, 
a knowledge of the to be taught; 
second, a knowledge of the being to be taught; 
third, a knowledge of the best methods of 
teaching. With these acquisitions a person 1s 
entitled to the name of teacher, or “one who 
causes others to know.” A trainer is something 
more than a teacher, and of him we may speak 
in the future. Sunday school workers are 
generally, and should be always, both teachers 
and trainers. 

In our Sunday schools there are two classes 
of teachers—department or head teachers, and 
class teachers. 

It is the duty of the head or department 
teacher to meet with his class teachers fre- 
quently and regularly, and instruct them in 
what and how to teach. It is a good plan to 
appoint one teacher to prepare to give the les- 
son to the others as a class before the head 


subject 


H] 


teacher, who will kindly criticise, and suggest 
improvements on the teaching; thus prepared- 


|tne class teachers come before their pupils 


with a feast of truth tasty and attractive; nor 
does the teachers lose anything in’ this pre- 
paration work, far from it; they are in reality 
more benefited than the pupils, for such is the 
great law of recompense in the field of knowl- 
edge. The more you get the more you can 


‘give, and the more you give the more remains 


for the giver. Such pay is’ not ‘subject to’ 
mortgage, taxation, moth nor rust. 

It is well to have two or three teachers to 
each Primary department. One should be a 
good story-teller; one a singer, and one a good 
disciplinarian. This properly should be the 
head teacher. Even if you have one ,person 
with all the qualifications desired, it is better 
to distribute the work and have several teach, 
ers in this grade. As we ascend the grades 
the number of teachers for each grade may 
decrease or not at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent; but the best results have come from 
having a sufficient number of teachers for each 
grade to have the lessons discussed and pre- 
sented to fellow-teachers before having them 
presented to the pupils. 

We would caution teachers against becoming 
tied to any ove method; this would lead to 
getting into a mechanical groove of action, and 
interfere with inspirational ideas often. Be 
sure you have some good way, but never be so 
extremely tenacious to your way that you can-~ 
not accept a better one if it is suggested by 
circumstance or otherwise. 

Methods are to serve the teacher, not to 
make a servant of him. There are other quali- 
fications aside from personal ones, but most of 
our teachers possess them. Some of the more 
important ones are: Popularity among Saints, 
enclination to do spiritual work, being willing 
to take the reward of satisfaction for it, an 
ardent /ove for children, and a ¢zrs¢ for truth 
are desirable qualities. 

We will venture a suggestion in regard to 
the appointing of teachers by asking if it would 
not be a good plan to have them called for not 
less than one year’s work, and that upon being 
selected their names be placed before the ward 
and accepted or rejected by -a vote of the 
Saints; and then at the end of the time those 
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subi dediteyi it ~~ bowetably released and, those 
who prefer, remain in service, being tfe- 
sustained for another year’s mission; for it is 
nothing less than a noble mission, and to neg- 
lect one’s duty in the Sunday school is as un- 
heroic as to fail on a foreign mission, and for 
which neglect there must be an account ren- 
dered before the bar of Divine Justice. 
QUESTIONS. _ 

1. What is meant by mental food? 

2. Name the three professional qualifications 
of a teacher. 

3. Give your definition of a teacher. 

4. What is meant by, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go?” 

5. What is the distinction between teaching 
and training? 

6. What is the duty of department or head 
teacher? | 

7. How many teachers should there be to a 
Primary Department? Why? 

8. What is the duty of a class teacher? 

9, What would you recommend in regard to 
the calling of Sunday school teachers? Why? 

10. Prove that Sunday school work is as im- 
portant as foreign mission labor. 
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LOCALS. 


School will open again on the Sth j inst. 


‘ By the vote of the Normals, room D is now 
sacred to silent study. 


We expect many new students at the com- 
mencement of the semester, 


The M. I. Normal Class, completing the 
course, received certificates therefor. 


Take some choice books home for our friends, 
and one for yourself. Buy it from Skelton & 
Co. 


Students, bring along your instruments, and 
make lovely music in the B. Y. A. Band next 
semester. 

We understand that nearly all of the class 
97 


their studies. 


passed very successful examinations in 


The entire S. S. Normal Class passed a suc- 
examination, and all 


receiving the certificates. 


cessful were proud on 


| stock in the West. 


THE NORMAL. 


‘The students ad feaonerd enjoyed them- 
selves in a grand supper and ball, given by 
the Pedagogum on the 20th ult. 


Articles made by the students of the Mecha- 
nical Department can be seen in the hall. Very 
creditable 1s the verdict of all our visitors. 


Students need not send East for choice 
literature. Skelton & Co. have the most select 
Mail orders solicited. 


The M. I. Normal students left for the 
Literary large diagrams of the Constitution 
of the United States, illustrative of their course 
in Civil Government. 


Many of the L. S. Normals left for their 
homes Thursday, before school closed. They 
were excused on account of the long distance 
they had to travel to reach home. 


Arithmetic A scarcely know whether to feel 
glad or sad at the thought of being promoted 
from Brother Eggertsen’s class. He has the 
warmest respect of all the members. 


It is with feelings of pleasure that we state 
that the entire class of 95, have completed 
this semester’s work, with no conditions. It 
is thought that the entire class will be there 
in ’95, also. 


The teachers’ reception party given by the 
Faculty was greatly enjoyed by the students and 
visitors, until the small hours’ of the morning. 
All expressed themselves as feeling very grate- 
ful to the givers. 


On the 21st ult. the Young Ladies’ Guide 
Class completed their work. At the meeting 
Brother Brimhall was presented with a beauti- 
ful autograph album, filled with the grateful 
sentiments of the donors. 


Students get their holiday presents at Skel- 
ton & Co’s. Novelties, at Eastern prices, and 
over 300 volumes of choice literature, especially 
selected for you. We have marked al] goods 
with the “Hard Times” brand. 

Never 
there 


in the history of the Academy has 


been such a variety and number of 


during the closing 
Mr. Ad. 


school pictures taken as 


week of last semester, Anderson 


| ‘ . 
certainly deserves the gratitude of the students 


for furnishing such a fine assortment of groups 
to choose from, 


STANDARD CAUCE. 


Current Time Table, 


IN EFFEOT NOVEMBER 30th, 1893. 


LEAVE PROVO: 
For Castilla, Grand Junction and points 


For Grand Junction and points east...... 
For Eureka, Springville, Thistle and 
OU Ralina 8 ccc ear orubtac sate cee os 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, Lehi, American 
Fork and the west: ...........5...... 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, Amefican Fork 
and Lehi and the west .............. 10:16 p. m. 
For Am, Fork, Lehi, Bingham Junction 4:24 p. m. 


ARRIVE AT PROVO: 


From Eureka, Jrand Junction and points 
COS US poaiae aleieh os as icra Me hates 
From Grand a Castilla and points 
GEU ce ocruc done ononccte. cNuG aeokeo coe 
From Salina, Manti, Thistle, Castilla and 
eoSpring ville sis ster. acess ee oes si sa 
From Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork 
and Lehi and the west .............. 
From Salt Lake, Ogden and the west .... 10:34 p. m. 
From Salt Lake. Lehi and American Fork 5:45 p.m. 


11:05 a. m 


No. 4. 
No. 6. 


Train No. 2, the Atlantic Flyer, leaving Provo at 9:24 a. m., 
connects at Pueblo with the east bound train of the C. R. I. 
& P. and Missouri Pacific and also makes close connection at 
Denver with fast east bound trains of the Burlington & 
‘Santa Fe Youtes. 


No. 4, the Atlantic Express, leaving Provo at 10:34 p. m., 

_ makes close connection at Pueblo, with the fast east bound 
flyer of the C.R. I. & P., at Denver with the Burlington 
Toute, and at Colorado Springs with through fast train to 
Chicago. This train carries the only through Pullman 
Sleeper to Chicago. For rates, tickets and all information 
all on C. R. Aley, ticket agent, Provo, or J. H. Bennett, G. 
P.&T. A., Salt Lake City. & 

'_ No change of ears, safety, speed and comfort, 


a H. BENNETT, 
G. P. &T. Agent. 


A. E. WELBY, 


D. C. DODGE, 
; Gen’! Supt. 


Gen’l Manager. 


O.W. HUFF, D.D.S. 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


DENTIST 


PRONO CITY. = 2 a 


UTAH. 


W. H. GRAY & CO., 
BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
GROCERIES, 
CROCKERY. 
GLASSWARE, 
JEWELRY, | 
NOTIONS, 
TOYS, 
ETC. 


IPROVO,UTAH. 


Oolin BEGK. »~ 


JEWELRY 


AND 


1A MoNDS: 


Expert Watchmaker.___—=» 
ADJUSTING SPECTACLES A SPECIALTY. 


PROMO CITY. UTAH. 


“ELITE BAKERY: 


Has the Best and Finest : 
CONFECTIONERY AND BREAD AND CAKES. 


fem—— Lowest Prices._____—™& 


ie 


UDENTS PATRONIZE 


SG) 


Ee 


PROVO STEAM 


THE 


LAUNDRY 


BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED. 


eoa—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ALEX. HEDQUIST, 


2 4 
BOOTS || Custom | 
AND | Work and | 
SHOES. Repairing ) 


S34 CENTER STREET, PROMO: 


AD. ANDERSEN, 
‘Fhe Photographer, 


| Over Booth & Wilson's Law Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS. 


UNION PAGIFIO 


RAILWAY. 


Shortest, Quickest and Best. 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 


Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake with 


EQUIPMENT SECOND T0 NON 


IN THE 
WEST. 


Trains Leave Provo as Follows; 


s@-Passenger train for Salt Lake at 4:30 p. m. 
nes-Passenger train for South at 9:40a.m. ~ 


FOR POINTS ON THE 


GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 


Take the 4:30 p. m. train out of Provo arriving 
same day at Logan at 8:35 a. m. 


W. G. CRAIG, AGENT 
for Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Etc., call at 
ONION PACIFIC TICKET 
OFFICE, PROVO. 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen. P, &'T. Agt 


£. DICKENSON, 
Asst Gen’! Mgr, 


D, KK, BURLEY, 


Gen. Agt. Salt Lake | 


smooT aRUG COMPANY. 


OUR ANXOTTO_ ae 
Not «How Cheap’’ but ** How Good.”’ 


GOOD GOODS SOkD CHEAP p® PURITY GUARANTEED: 


RATES ro STUDENTS. 


SMOOT DRUG Co. 


fst Door West of 1st National Bank. 


| wees 
| R. BRERETON, Pres, 


National Bank of Commeree 
PROMO. 7 


HERMAN 8, MARTIN, Cashier, 


$50,000. 
3,000. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


IRVINE #° BARNEY'S” 


Prineipal Clothing and Dry Goods House 


in Provo. ~—~) 


Gent’s Furnishings of the LATEST STYLES. e 
A liberal Diseount to Students. : 
CENTER ST, 


B32 PROVO, | 


BO & 


| 
| 


